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Chambers’s Dictionary of Scientists. By 
A. V. Howard. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., [first publ. in 
Great Britain, 1951]. vi, [250]p. ports. 
22cm. cloth $4. 

“This compilation of biegraphical de- 
tails is intended as a handy book of 
reference, and is in no sense expected 
to satisfy completely the student’s curi- 
osity concerning the lives of scientists 
... [the author has] endeavoured to 
collect the essential facts about the 
names frequently encountered in the 
literature of science, so that they may 
be seen in perspective with regard to 
time, place and achievement.”—Pref- 
ace. According to the book jacket, the 
“work contains some 1,300 biographies 
and 70 half-ione illustrations; it aims at 
providing the expert with the accurate 
dates and facts he may require, the 
student with brief technical details, and 
the general reader with the background 


to those names and specialized phrases 
he everywhere meets.” 

A. V. Howard, the author, is identi- 
fied on the title page as “B.Sc.” but no 
further information is provided and his 
name was not located in Who’s Who, 
International Who’s Who, or the Li- 
brary of Congress Author Catalog. The 
prefatory material does not indicate 
sources used in the compilation. The 
only hint as to the origin of the name 
“Chambers’s” in the title is a state- 
ment in the Preface which acknowl- 
edges assistance given by “Mr. W. 
Taylor McLeod of Messrs. W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd.” 

The biographies, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, are of scientists from antiquity 
to the present date, the emphasis being 
upon those of the twentieth and late 
nineteenth centuries. Under each sci- 
entist’s name there is a characteriz- 
ing phrase (e.g., “German physician,” 
“English astronomer”), below which, 
on separate lines, the dates and usually 
places of birth and death are given. 
Then follows a paragraph, varying 
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from three to more than sixty lines, 
devoted to the scientist’s training, spe- 
cial fields of work, and his most im- 
portant inventions, discoveries, or in- 
novations. In some cases, primarily 
the earlier scientists, one or two titles 
of important writings are given, and in 
a very few cases there are also refer- 
ences to biographical or critical works. 
According to the Preface, the subject 
index makes it possible “to trace paral- 
lel workers in any particular field of 
science.” The index also provides a 
useful key to inventions, discoveries, 
and specialized terms. On the back 
end papers is a list of Nobel Prize win- 
ners in the sciences from 1901 to 1950. 
There are twenty-three living Amer- 
icans in the A, D, R, and S sections of 
the alphabet. All of these are in Who’s 
Who in America, 1950-51, and all but 
one are in the eighth edition of Ameri- 
can Men of Science (1949). Of the 
nineteen living English scientists in the 
same sections, all but two are in Who’s 
Who, 1951. Of eighteen other living 
scientists in the same sections, twelve 
appear in International Who’s Who, 
1950. Under the letter A there are 
sixty-seven deceased scientists, all but 
ten of whom can be identified in the 
second edition of Hyamson’s A Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography . 
(1951). Of the seventy-six entries un- 
der A, only thirteen are not in Web- 
ster’s Biographical Dictionary, and of 
these thirteen, only six are not in one 
of the other souices mentioned above. 
Such samples illustrate that the chief 
usefulness of the book is not for pur- 
poses of identification or biographical 


facts, but rather for placing the names 
of scientists “in perspective with re- 
gard to time, place and achievement.” 
Unfortunately, there are numerous 
examples of editorial carelessness, 
some of which result in misleading 
information. The birth dates for René 
Dubos and G. T. Seaborg and the death 
dates for Auguste Comte, Hans Zinsser, 
W. F. Hillebrand, and L. B. Mendel are 
indicated only by year although exact 
dates may readily be found. The death 
of Edward Lee Thorndike is reported 
as August 1949, instead of August 9, 
1949. Although in general the book is 
quite up to date, the death of Fred- 
erick G. Cottrell on November 16, 
1948, is not reported. In the articles on 
C. D. Anderson and R. A. Millikan, 
California Institute of Technology is 
called “Californian Institute of Tech- 
nology”; in the article on Otto Stern, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
called “Carnegie Technical Institute.” 
C. J. Davisson is said to have been 
born in Bloomington, Ohio, instead of 
Bloomington, Illinois; Harlow Shapley 
in Nashville, Tennessee, instead of 
Nashville, Missouri. Fred Allison is 
entered as “Educated at Columbia and 
Chicago Universities”; his biography in 
Who’s Who in America reports an A.B. 
from Emory and Henry College and 
M.A. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Virginia, with summers at Columbia 
and Chicago. E. A. Doisy is said to have 
been “Educated at Illinois, Harvard 
and Washington”; the entry in Who’s 
Who in America lists his earned de- 
grees from the first two, but the third 
as an honorary degree from Washing- 
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ton (St. Louis). A. E. Douglass, who 
received his A.B. from Trinity College 
(Hartford, Conn.) is listed as “Edu- 
cated at Connecticut.” The entry for 
J. R. Dunning states that he was “Edu- 
cated at Nebraska and Columbia Uni- 
versities”; this should be Nebraska 
Wesleyan and Columbia. That for 
René Dubos says only that he was 
“Trained in Paris”; he received a B.S. 
from the Institut National Agronom- 
ique there, but his Ph.D. from Rutgers. 
No educational record is given for G. 
T. Seaborg. 

Of the Nobel Prize winners listed on 
the end papers, those through 1949 
have biographies; of the six 1950 win- 
ners, only Edward Kendall, one of 
three winners in medicine, has a biog- 
raphy. The article on Kendall states 
that he shared the prize with Hench; 
the list gives Kendall, Hench, and 
Reichstein as winners. Only H. Lorentz 
is listed as the 1902 winner in physics; 
he shared the prize with Pieter Zee- 
man, a fact that is mentioned in the 
biographical entries for both men. Al- 
though Sumner, Northrop, and Stanley 
are listed as 1946 winners in chemistry, 
the J. Northrop biography mentions 
only Stanley as a co-winner, while the 
W. M. Stanley and J. B. Sumner arti- 
cles mention both other names. The 
biography of Paul Ehrlich notes that 
he shared an award with Metchnikoff; 
his co-winner’s article is entered under 
Mechnikov, Ilya (also Elie Metchni- 
koff), with no cross reference from the 
variant spelling. Many variant names 
or forms of names are entered in this 
way, but there are few cross references 
in the alphabetical order. 


The volume is weil designed and 
attractively bound. It is printed two 
columns to the page, with columns, 
instead of pages, numbered. The sub- 
ject index would be more readily use- 


ful if references were made to names 
of scientists. The reference to column 
numbers necessitates scanning the en- 
tire column to locate the statement to 
which reference is made. 

As a biographical dictionary, Cham- 
bers’s Dictionary of Scientists is incom- 
plete and sometimes inaccurate or mis- 
leading. It does, however, provide a 
concise introduction to “landmark” 


names in science and a simple means 
of seeing them “in perspective with 
regard to time, place and achievement.” 
For this purpose, it is recommended 
for school, public, and college libraries. 


The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of 
the World. Ed. by Leon E. Seltzer 
with the geographical research staff 
of Columbia University Press and 
with the cooperation of the American 
Geographical Society. New York, 
Columbia University Press by ar- 
rangement with J. B. Lippincott Co., 
[c1952]. x, 2148p. 30.5cm. buckram 
$50. 

“The user of this book will find listed 
in one alphabet the places of the world 
—countries, regions, provinces, states, 
counties, cities, towns, islands, lakes, 
mountains, deserts, seas, rivers, canals, 
dams, peninsulas, capes, and like geo- 
graphical features, and a good deal of 
information about them—variant 
spellings, pronunciation, population, 
geographic and political location, alti- 
tude, trade, industry, agriculture, min- 
eral and other natural resources, irriga- 
tion works, river lengths, communica- 
tions, history, cultural institutions and 
monuments, battles, and other facts 
pertinent to the place.”—Preface. 

According to the publishers’ prospec- 
tus, a staff of 150 worked for five years 
to produce The Columbia Lippincott 
Gazetteer. The editor, Leon Seltzer, has 
been assistant editor for the Columbia 
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University Press and of The Columbia 
Encyclopedia. His assistant editor, 
Theodore Shabad, is the author of 
Geography of the U.S.S.R.. (1951). 
Among advisory editors is John K. 
Wright, former director of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society. Little could 
be found as to the qualifications of 
other staff members and contributors. 

The alphabetic arrangement is letter 
by letter. Identical name entries ap- 
pear in alphabetic order by country, 
and within the United States by state 
(e.g., the entries for Portsmouth as 
follows: Canada, Dominica, England, 
United States by state). Counties in 
the United States are listed as cross 
references at the end of articles on 
states, similar divisions of foreign 
countries at the end of articles on the 
countries. Cross references are gener- 
ously provided in the alphabetic order, 
but the references to allied informa- 
tion, in small capitals in the text, are 
not handled consistently. The article 
on Germany contains many; that on 
Sweden has only two, other than the 
names of counties; and that on Man- 
churia includes only one. 

Pronunciation is indicated by the 
same system used in the new edition 
of The Columbia Encyclopedia, with 
the key facing page one. A key to 
population figures, following the Pref- 
ace, shows for countries, the year of 
census or estimate used in the text. 

As the title and imprint indicate, this 
work aims to achieve the established 
quality and reputation of the well 
known Lippincott gazetteer, last com- 
pletely revised in 1905. It has been the 
publishers’ intention to provide an en- 
tirely new work, one which will con- 
tinue the tradition on its own merits. 

Comparison of the two works sup- 
ports the publishers’ claim that The 
Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer is com- 


pletely new. Of the first thirty-one 
entries beginning with F in the old 
Lippincott, eleven are not in The 
Columbia. Ten of these are small vil- 
lages and the eleventh (Facone, lake in 
Japan) may be in the new work under 
a different spelling, but was not identi- 
fied. The same section of the alphabet 
in the new work includes twenty-six 
entries which are not in the old gazet- 
teer, most of them being foreign places, 
e.g., in Spain, Hungary, the Philip- 
pines, U.S.S.R., Rumania, France, Ar- 
gentine, West Africa, Saudi Arabia, and 
Denmark. Long articles in The Colum- 
bia Lippincott Gazetteer are not di- 
vided by subheadings as in the old 
work. No cases were noted in which 
information from the older work has 
been carried over to the new. Even 
what has been borrowed from The 
Columbia Encyclopedia has been edited 
according to the requirements of the 
new gazetteer. 

The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer 
is said to have 130,000 articles, plus 
over 30,000 cross reference entries. In 
the prospectus the publishers point out 
that “a gazetteer is not designed to take 
the place of an atlas, but to comple- 
ment it.” They also state, however, 
that their work has “articles on far 
more places than are even listed in but 
a handful of atlases published any- 
where in the world at any time.” 

The Times Survey Atlas of the World 
(1922) is among the handful, as is indi- 
cated by its subtitle “. . . with general 
index of over two hundred thousand 
names,” and since the publishers sug- 
gest this comparison of the scope of the 
Gazetteer with an atlas index, the first 
158 entries beginning with F in the 
index of The Times Survey Atlas were 
compared with the same alphabet in 
the Gazetteer. Of the 158 entries in the 
atlas index, 112 are not included in the 
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Gazetteer, but it includes 62 entries not 
in the atlas index. Since no attempt 
was made to pursue differences in 
spelling or transliteration, the Gazet- 
teer may compare even more favorably 
than the figures indicate. 

The difference in scope between the 
new world wide gazetteer and a spe- 
cialized gazetteer of a limited area is 


| illustrated by a comparison with the 


first 115 entries under F in the eighth 
edition of the Survey Gazetteer of the 
British Isles (1932), a work including 
country seats, shooting lodges, private 
parks, and other local sites which would 
only encumber a general gazetteer. Of 
the 115 entries checked in the Survey 
Gazetteer, 109 are not included in The 
Columbia; only six places are common 
to both. 

Examination of entries for places in 
comparatively well known areas (Iowa, 
north central Colorado, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island) reveals a large amount 
of concise information, generally accu- 
rate and up to date. Area of both land 
and water is given in the latest federal 
government figures, population accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, and adequate 
notice is taken of recent developments, 
for example: the Hanford Works at 
Richland, Washington; McNary or 
Umatilla Dam on the Columbia; the 
Naval Air Station at Quonset, Rhode 
Island; the Colorado-Big Thompson 
irrigation project; and in the entry for 
Aspen, Colorado, of the Goethe cele- 
bration in 1949. 

Physical characteristics are clearly 
described. The entry for Oregon is 
especially good as a concise description 
of an area with very diverse features. 
The entry for Jerimoth Hill reflects a 
recent finding of the United States 
Geological Survey in reporting it to be 
the highest point in Rhode Island. The 
Providence ‘River (Rhode Island) is 


correctly described as an estuary about 
eight miles long at the head of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and formed by the 
confluence of the Seekonk, Moshassuck 
and Woonasquatucket rivers. These 
are described in separate entries and 
the pronunciation of the latter two is 
clearly and correctly indicated. The 
description of Iowa terrain includes the 
fact that Iowans call the hilly north- 
eastern area bordering the Mississippi 
“Tittle Switzerland.” The entry for the 
Iowa River mentions the gorge at Iowa 
Falls, and that for the Amana So- 
ciety states correctly that refrigeration 
equipment is manufactured in the com- 
munities. Correct pronunciation is giv- 
en for the Willamette river and valley 
in Oregon; the new dams on streams 
feeding into the river are described; 
and information on agriculture, indus- 
try, etc. in the valley is correct. 

The articles on the Arctic, Egypt, 
and Pakistan were compared with re- 
cent popular discussions of these areas 
in three issues of the American Geo- 
graphical Society’s Focus (volume 2, 
numbers 4-6, December 1951-February 
1952). Information in the Gazetteer is 
excellent. The most comparable mate- 
rial is on Pakistan; that in the Gazet- 
teer, although treated in a less popular 
manner than that in the Focus article, 
is clearer and better arranged. 

Minor errors of fact, omissions, and 
obscurities can be found, especially in 
the descriptions which may depend 
upon local sources of information. For 
example, the chestnut, which has prac- 
tically disappeared from Rhode Island, 
is said to be among the hardwoods 
that predominate the forest lands there; 
the saddles, said to be manufactured in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, are machine 
parts, not riding gear. The entry for 
Bristol also fails to make clear whether 
the Herreshoff company, which was es- 
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tablished in 1863 and built racing 
yachts, is an active company or of his- 
torical interest; the yards were badly 
damaged in 1938 and were closed and 
sold in 1944. The entry for East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island, mentions the East 
Greenwich Academy, but does not in- 
dicate that it closed as an active insti- 
tution years ago. Jordan Valley, Ore- 
gon, a small village, is noted for two 
things; one is sheep, which the Gazet- 
teer mentions, the other is its distinct 
and unusual Basque colony, which is 
not mentioned. The Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education is omitted from the 
list of educational institutions of the 
state, as are the teachers’ college of 
Iowa and Colorado, although each of 
these states concentrates its teacher 
education in a single institution and 
those of Iowa and Colorado are large 
and widely known. 

The print in the Gazetteer is small 
but clear, with entries in bold face. The 
paper is thin but reasonably opaque; 
the first and last signatures are double 
weight. There is no blank leaf between 
the last page of text and the end leaf. 
Bound in light brown legal buckram 
over boards, gold lettered on the spine, 
and blind stamped on the front cover, 
the volume should stand heavy use. 
The size and format are comparable to 
that of The Columbia Encyclopedia. 
The book weighs about eight and a 
half pounds. 

The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer 
is a worthy successor to the old Lippin- 
cott. It is the most comprehensive 
gazetteer in the English language, and 
probably has a better balanced distri- 
bution of geographical information than 
any other. It contains more varied, 
accurate, up-to-date geographical in- 
formation than can be found in any 
other single reference volume, and in 
this respect can compete with multi- 


volume encyclopedias. It is recom- 
mended for all types of libraries and 
for individuals who use this type of 
information. 


Dictionary of the Arts. By Martin L. 
Wolf, with an introd. by Eric Par- 
tridge. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, [cl1951]. xiii, 797p. 24cm. 
cloth $10. 

Although the Dictionary of the Arts 
is a new work, the author who has 
written and edited other works pub- 
lished by Philosophical Library and is 
that company’s art director, states in 
his acknowledgments that he “makes 
no claim to originality in either the 
structure or the scope of his definitions; 
rather, he concentrated on general ac- 
ceptability and simplicity of existing 
or available terminology.” The four and 
one-half page list which precedes this 
statement includes “societies, teachers, 
artists, publishers, authors and editors” 
to whom the author is indebted for as- 
sistance and “whose works were... 
offered . . . for consultation and use.” 
Among them are many well known 
authorities, for example: Barrett H. 
Clark (literature and drama); Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, Professor Emeritus of 
Biblical and Patristic Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Edwin J. Hipkiss, 
Curator of Decorative Arts at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston; and Rob- 
ert H. Pfeiffer, Curator of the Semitic 
Museum at Harvard University and 
editor of the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture. Some of the subject specialists 
are not so well known. 

Credit is also given to the editors and 
contributors of other reference works 
in the field of the arts, e.g., “to Ency- 
clopedia of the Arts, edited by Dago- 
bert D. Runes and H. D. Schrickel, 
published by Philosophical Library in 
1946” and “to Dr. Joseph T. Shipley, 
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editor of Dictionary of World Litera- 
ture (quoted extensively), and to his 
collaborators therein.” The use of pub- 
lished sources is illustrated by the fact 
that definitions of the terms cyma recta 
and cyma reversa are essentially the 
same in the Dictionary of the Arts and 
the Encyclopedia of the Arts. In the 
latter, credit is given to LTS; Lucy T. 
Shoe, Mount Holyoke College, is listed 
among its contributing editors. 
According to the publishers’ pros- 
pectus, Dictionary of the Arts will be 
of value to “the practicing artist, the 
teacher, the collector, the researcher, 
the librarian, the art critic, the student 
and the intelligent layman—for crea- 
tion as well as for genuine understand- 
ing and appreciation.” The author 
makes no statement in the Dictionary 
regarding the scope of the work, but 
Eric Partridge, lexicographer, says in 
his Introduction that it is “a dictionary 
. of all the arts, covering . . . the 
wide sweep of the world’s civilization, 
with the emphasis rightly placed upon 
practice rather than upon theory... .” 
In advertising, the “Basic Coverage” 
of the work is listed as follows: paint- 
ing, sculpture, ballet and dance, litera- 
ture, architecture, archaeology, music, 
ceramics, theatre and drama, costume 
art, drawing, esthetics, arms and armor, 
mythology, textile arts, woodworking, 
heraldry, etching and engraving, furni- 
ture, lapidary art, photography, reli- 
gious art, and miscellaneous. Emphasis 
upon the coverage of ancient or mod- 
ern arts is not specified in the Dic- 
tionary or promotional material, but 
examination of the book indicates that 
those of the major Western civiliza- 
tions have received greater attention. 
According to the prospectus, the Dic- 
tionary of the Arts defines “thousands 
of terms [which] do not appear in any 
English language dictionary, abridged 


or unabridged.” The claim would ap- 
pear to be justified since many of the 
entries are not English words or words 
in current English usage. It is also 
stated in the prospectus that “this book 
sets forth clearly and compactly the 
materials, terms, implements, tech- 
niques, etc., of all aspects of the arts, 
along with definitive and descriptive 
treatment of all schools and move- 
ments in esthetics.” The prefatory ma- 
terial contains no more specific state- 
ment concerning the limitations which 
have controlled selection of terms to be 
defined. With the exception of some 
entries which identify mythological 
characters (e.g., Actaeon, Artemis, 
Diana, Pan), no personal names are 
included; that is, no biographical ma- 
terial appears per se. Although a few 
titles of works of art are found (e.g., 
Zeus at Olympia, Victory, Colossus of 
Rhodes, Sauroktonos), such title en- 
tries appear to be the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Main entries are arranged alphabeti- 
cally letter by letter. Although many 
of the terms are unfamiliar, pronuncia- 
tion is not indicated and there are no 
illustrations. The definitions, follow- 
ing the entry, are primarily descriptive 
and short, rarely more than one-third 
of a column and most often of six to 
eight lines. Many are introduced by a 
phrase showing, in italics, the subject 
field of the term, e.g., Font—‘in book- 
binding and printing,” and Galliard— 
“a pre-classic dance of Italian folk 
origin.” Within definitions, when clar- 
ity demands it, the application of the 
term is shown by example. Italicized 
words in the definitions serve as cross 
references and are themselves defined 
where they appear as main entries. 
Thus, Sar mundai is followed by a 
three-line definition which identifies 
the term as a musical instrument and 
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includes the italicized words dulcimer 
and khudra katyayana-vina. When 
these entries are consulted, they give 
fuller and more satisfactory informa- 
tion relating to Sar mundai. The only 
explanation of this device is an inade- 
quate one in the Introduction: “The 
italics cunningly beckon the reader to 
entries thus entitled.” In addition to 
the italics, there is extensive use of 
see, see also, and q.v. 

Explanations of many unusual terms 
from the various specific fields of the 
arts, for which search would otherwise 
be required in many different sources, 
are brought together in the small com- 
pass of this one volume. A few ex- 
amples are: Ah-ah experience, Exeter’s 
Daughter, Annie Oakleys, Devil’s Den, 
Pitt Diamond (much fuller explanation 
than is given in Webster’s), Penny 
dreadful, Heavy man, Blues (in music), 
On the aisle, and Strip-tease. There are 
many more entries for musical terms 
in general and for non-Western musical 
instruments in particular than might 
be expected in a dictionary of this size. 

The following terms, frequently 
asked for by students, are not in Dic- 
tionary of the Arts: irony, quarter-tone, 
stream-of-consciousness novel. There 
are some inadequacies in the coverage 
of terms relating to poetry, e. g.: there 
are no entries for Alexandrine, spon- 
dee or epode; the definitions under 
Strophe and Antistrophe mention as- 
pects in Greek drama but omit any 
reference to the Greek ode; under 
Verse the third definition states, “a 
term (now obsolete) applied to a single 
line, esp. one in metrical form,” but 
Lai is defined as “...a love poem... 
of varying verse lengths within the 
same strophe . . .”; Dactylic meter is 
explained as a type of meter in re- 
ligious music with no mention of proso- 
dy. In the field of the dance, there are 


no entries for retombé, révérence, rota- 
tion, and royal, while more familiar and 
easily found ones such as Arabesque, 
Entrechat, Minuet, and Schottische are 
satisfactorily explained. There are no 
entries for the musical terms poco and 
retard, and the definitions of Atonal 
music and Prelude are misleading or 
ambiguous. 

The volume is attractively and stur- 
dily bound in green cloth. Margins are 
adequate and pages lie flat when the 
book is opened. The paper is a medium 
weight. Text is printed two columns 
to the page in nine point type with 
main entries in bold face. 

In general, Dictionary of the Arts 
fulfills the publishers’ claim for com- 
prehensive coverage of the terminology 
of the various arts of the world. Its 
primary value for the home library 
or smaller public and college library 
is that it provides, in one reasonably 
priced volume, explanations of terms 
heretofore found only in several differ- 
ent sources. The larger number of un- 
usual terms included will make it use- 
ful in larger libraries. Despite the 
shortcomings of some definitions and 
the lack of illustrations, Dictionary of 
the Arts is recommended. 


The Encyclopedia of Photography: A 
Complete Guide to Amateur and 
Professional Photography. Willard D. 
Morgan, general ed. 1lv. New York, 
National Educational Alliance, Inc., 
1949. [c1941-43, 1949.] 3982p. illus. 
(part col.) 25.5cm. buckram $55; to 
schools and libraries, 20 per cent dis- 
count; cash discount, 3314 per cent. 
The first nine volumes of The En- 

cyclopedia of Photography are a re- 

print, with few changes, of The Com- 
plete Photographer, reviewed in Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin for October 
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1944. According to that review, The 
Complete Photographer was, in turn, 
“a reprint, without any rearrangement 
of content, of 55 issues of a periodical 
of the same title published three times 
a month from 1941 to 1943 at 35 cents 
per copy .. . identical in content except 
that the set [included] an index to 
each volume and [omitted] a few 
pages of introductory material from 
various issues of the magazine.” Al- 
though the cover title of The Encyclo- 
pedia of Photography reads, “The Com- 
plete Photographer, An Encyclopedia of 
Photography,” neither the title page nor 
Foreword indicates any connection 
with the periodical or earlier nine- 
volume set. New material is contained 
in the added volume 10. The index 
volume, previously unnumbered, is 
now volume 11. 

The purpose of The Encyclopedia of 
Photography is the same as that of its 
predecessor, i. e., “to give a true direc- 
tion and basic training to all modern 
photographers. In assembling this vast 
amount of, material, the requirements 
of the beginner as well as the advanced 
professional have been kept in mind.” 
—Foreword (volume 1). The set covers 
industrial, commercial, scientific, med- 
ical, documentary, and news photog- 
raphy, as well as composition, and the 
use of light, equipment, techniques, and 
processes. The articles are accurate and 
authoritative. Most are signed and are 
by outstanding photographic artists and 
technicians, such as Margaret Bourke- 
White, Andreas Feininger, Dmitri 
Kessel, Vernon D. Tate, and Edward 
Weston. The general editor, Willard 
D. Morgan, is well known to photog- 
raphers as the author of several im- 
portant books, including Graphic 
Graflex Photography, Miniature Came- 
ra Work, and The New Leica Manual. 

Each volume has a table of con- 


tents and a foreword by Mr. Morgan, 
usually an essay on some subject of 
general interest to photographers, but 
not necessarily related to the content 
of the volume. There is a selected 
bibliography of books on photography, 
including 1949 entries, at the end of 
volume 10. More detailed bibliographies 
are included at the end of some articles 
and are listed under Bibliography in 
the “Master Index.” Many of these are 
in need of revision. For example, 1940 
is the latest imprint date found in the 
bibliography following “Criminology 
and Police Photography” (volume 3); 
1941 is the latest included in those fol- 
lowing “Surveying and Photogram- 
metry” (volume 9) and “Astronomical 
Photography” (volume 1). 

With the exception of five introduc- 
tory articles in volume 1, material in 
the set is arranged alphabetically by the 
titles of articles, not by subject. Volume 
10 constitutes a supplementary alpha- 
bet of titles of the most recently added 
articles. The alphabetical arrangement 
is unsatisfactory because, in many 
cases, the first word of the title has no 
relation to subject and, consequently, 
many articles are separated from close- 
ly related material. For example, the 
article “Arctic and High Mountain 
Photography” is found in volume Il, 
while another, “Mountain Photogra- 
phy,” appears in volume 7. References 
to both are included, however, under 
Mountain Photography in the “Master 
Index.” Articles on such subjects as 
moving picture photography are also 
found in several different volumes, 
e.g.: “ABC of Home Movies” (volume 
1), “Faults in Amateur Movies” (vol- 
ume 5), “Transitions for Amateur 
Movies” (volume 9). 

Three devices have been used to pro- 
vide a subject approach to material 
in the set: cross references, a “Reader’s 
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Guide,” and the “Master Index.” See 
also references to articles on the same 
or related subjects are provided within 
some articles and at the beginning of 
many. These, however, are not always 
accurate. For example, under “Copy- 
ing” (volume 3) one of the references 
is to Microfilming, but this is not used 
as the title of any article and appears 
in the “Master Index” only as a cross 
reference to Microphotography. At the 
beginning of four or five articles in 
volume 10, the see also references in- 
clude page or volume numbers. If this 
information were always provided, use 
of the set would be facilitated. 

Volume 9 includes a “Reader’s 
Guide,” arranged under the following 
broad subject divisions: General In- 
troduction; Elementary Still Photog- 
raphy; Elementary Motion Pictures; 
Advanced Still Photography; Advanced 
Motion Picture; Photography at Work; 
Specialized Photography; and Historical 
Background. All but the General In- 
troduction division have appropriate 
subdivisions and, under all divisions, 
specific titles of selected articles are 
cited with page reference. It should 
be noted, however, that the “Reader’s 
Guide” does not refer to any articles 
in volume 10 which contains the new 
material. 

Volume 11 contains the forty-four 
page “Master Index,” which includes 
analytic entries for subjects, authors 
and photographers. A fourteen-page 
“Glossary,” and a small “Photogravure 
Section” also appear in this volume. 

Some material in the set has been re- 
organized. “Color Movies,” by Harris 
B. Tuttle, with “Color Photography” 
in volume 3 of the earlier set, is now 
located with the new material in vol- 
ume 10, although the article appears 
to be the same. “Color Photography 
—Making Separation Negatives” (vol- 


ume 3) has been rewritten by Deforest 
E. Inkley. Dr. Walter Clark’s “Color 
Temperature” (also volume 3) has 
been revised and its bibliography 
brought up to date to include three 
1948 entries. An attempt has been made 
to bring the article “Growth of Pho- 
tography in the Twentieth Century” 
(volume 1) up to date by the device 
of omitting a half-page plate and sub- 
stituting a short table “Some Recent 
Developments,” which includes one 
1948 item. In the earlier set, each vol- 
ume had a general index to its own 
content. These have been omitted in 
this edition, although the Foreword in 
volume 1 still refers to them as a 
“quick reference guide for discovering 
other fascinating subjects .. . .” 

Volume 10, labeled on the spine 
“New Developments” and also arranged 
alphabetically by the titles of articles, 
includes material of the same high 
quality as that in the first nine vol- 
umes. Articles have such titles as “Ac- 
tion Photography for Amateurs,” 
“Darkroom Built by Yourself,” “Pho- 
tographing Main Street for Stock 
Shots,” and “Reconnaissance Photog- 
raphy.” Among the authors are well 
known photographers and technicians, 
including: Ansel Adams; Bruce Downs, 
Photography editor, Collier’s; Jacob 
Deschin, Camera editor, The New York 
Times; and a number from the research 
staffs of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Kodak Research Laboratories, and 
Ansco. 

The Encyclopedia of Photography is 
profusely illustrated. According to the 
Foreword in volume 11, the illustrative 
material is comprised of roughly 900 
line drawings, 6600 halftones, 142 sep- 
arate color illustrations, and 335 photo- 
gravure specimens. This material is 
beautifully reproduced and adds a great 
deal to the value of the set. Halftones 
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are included with the text of the ar- 
ticles they illustrate, but the full-page 
photogravure specimens are distributed 
through the text, often without relation 
to the subject of the articles they illus- 
trate. 

The set is well bound with adequate 
margins. Volumes are continuously 
paged with page inclusion indicated 
on the spine and alphabet inclusion 
indicated incompletely. Some articles 
in the set are continued from one vol- 
ume to the next. The paper is a good 
grade of high gloss calendered stock; 
the text, in ten point type, is easily 
read. 

Although, for the most part, there 
has been little revision in this edition 
of The Encyclopedia of Photography, 
the set provides a great deal of accu- 
rate, authoritative, and useful informa- 
tion for those interested in the subject. 
Despite its unsatisfactory arrangement, 
it is recommended for all types of 
libraries where there is need for ex- 
tensive material of this kind and 
where the earlier set or periodical, 
The Complete Photographer, is not 
available. 


Everyman’s Dictionary of Quotations 


and Proverbs. Comp. by -D. C. 
Browning. London, Dent (New York, 
Dutton), 1951. x, 766p. 20cm. cloth 
$3.75. 

Although its debt to earlier diction- 
aries is acknowledged, this dictionary 
of quotations and proverbs is described 
in the compiler’s Introduction as being 
“to all intents and purposes an entirely 
new compilation.” Reference is made 
in the Introduction to a “previous 
Everyman’s Dictionary of Quotations.” 
The earlier work was not available for 
examination, but according to the entry 
in the Library of Congress printed 
catalog, it was published in 1928, under 


the title A Dictionary of Quotations 
from Authors Old and New, Together 
with an Alphabet of Proverbs, and was 
based upon Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions. The section on proverbs was 
based upon a number of earlier com- 
pilations, eight of which are identified 
in the entry. 

The present work offers 10,008 num- 
bered selections, grouped as follows: 
from the works of identified authors 
(more than 57 per cent of the entries), 
from the Bible (about 6 per cent), of 
doubtful authorship (less than 1 per 
cent), and proverbs (about 36 per 
cent). The index occupies more than 
one third of the volume. 

Within the imposed limits of space 
the compiler has endeavored to present 
a varied selection of quotations and 
proverbs of general appeal. According 
to the Introduction, the new volume in- 
cludes extracts from about twice as 
many authors as appeared in its pred- 
ecessor. Because “fashions change in 
quotation . . . and by modern standards 
the dictionaries of a past generation 
seem ill-proportioned,” an attempt has 
been made “to readjust the balance by 
giving less space to old-fashioned au- 
thors and more to those now popular.” 
This does not mean, however, that at- 
tention has been concentrated upon 
present-day writers. The Introduction 
illustrates the need for readjusting the 
balance of selections in terms of cur- 
rent fashions in quotation by citing 
the number of entries the previous dic- 
tionary of quotations allotted to Byron 
(over 200), Edward Young (over 70), 
Kipling (10), and Browning (7). In 
the present work Browning has 90; 
Kipling has 83; Byron, 81; and Young, 
12. 

In the main body of the book, that 
devoted to 5721 selections from works 
of about 1000 writers, authors’ names 
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appear in alphabetic order with quota- 
tions given under the name most com- 
monly used and cross references pro- 
vided from the less familiar form. Fol- 
lowing an author’s name, his calling 
and nationality are indicated, as well 
as the day, month, and year of birth 
and death. Under each author, quota- 
tions are arranged chronologically. 
Selections in foreign languages are 
given in the original, followed by a 
translation. 

A British emphasis has predominated 
in the selection of quotations for in- 
clusion. Extracts from the work of 
twenty standard British authors ac- 
count for about 2875 entries, more than 
50 per cent of the quotations in this 
section of the book. Quotations by six 
of the twenty (Shakespeare, 1285; Mil- 
ton, 253; Pope, 152; Tennyson, 144; 
Wordsworth, 92; and Browning, 90) ac- 
count for more than one third. Among 
American authors most frequently 


quoted are: Longfellow, 32; Emerson, 


20; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 11; and 
James Russell Lowell, 9. 

By comparison, the representation of 
later authors is scant. Among the Brit- 
ish, G. B. Shaw appears with 16 en- 
tries; John Masefield with 9; and H. G. 
Wells with 4. Among Americans, T. S. 
Eliot has 8; Dorothy Parker and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay have 5; Robert Frost 
and Ogden Nash, 4; Sara Teasdale, 3; 
Vachel Lindsay, 2; and Carl Sand- 
burg, 1. Among authors for whom 
there are no entries are: W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Amy Lowell, 
and Ezra Pound. 

There is a noticeable lack of quota- 
tions from contemporary men of world 
affairs. While Winston Churchill is 
quoted nine times, only three quota- 
tions are given for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the latest of these is from his 
first inaugural address. Other than 


Churchill, no living man of world af- 
fairs seems to be quoted. The names 
of forty-six writers who were living 
in 1951 (two of whom were born in 
the twentieth century) were noted. 
Entries under these names totaled only 
about 115. 

The 607 quotations from the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible are arranged 
in the order of the books. The full text 
reference is given in each case. The 
59 selections of doubtful authorship, 
which follow the Bible section, are 
grouped according to literary form (i.e., 
Early English Poems, Ballads, Songs 
and Carols, etc.). The final section of 
the Dictionary presents 3621 proverbs, 
arranged alphabetically by first word 
even if it is an article. The earliest of the 
standard collections in which each 
proverb appears or the century of its 
earliest noted appearance in literature 
is indicated opposite each entry. Ex- 
planatory comment is also provided for 
some proverbs of which the meaning is 
obscure. 

In the 238-page index, the compiler 
has tried to index each quotation under 
each significant word in it. Foreign se- 
lections are indexed in both the orig- 
inal and translation. According to the 
Introduction and a search for index 
references to some twenty-five quota- 
tions selected at random, the average 
number per quotation is about three. 

The format of the book is satisfac- 
tory. The paper is of good quality and 
the margins are fair. The print is small, 
but clear and legible. The binding is 
natural linen finish and appears to be 
reasonably durable. 

Everyman’s Dictionary of Quotations 
and Proverbs lacks the comprehensive- 
ness of the Bartlett, Stevenson, and 
Hoyt works and does not pretend to 
be a substitute for them. However, its 
low price and coverage of traditional 
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quotations make it a good purchase. It 
is recommended for home use, and to 
supplement library resources in this 
field. Large libraries may find it a use- 
ful addition ‘to their circulating col- 
lections. 


The How and Why Program: Little 
Questions that Lead to Great Dis- 
coveries. By Eleanor Atkinson; Lyon 
N. Richardson, advisory ed. 6v. 
Cleveland, L. J. Bullard Co., [c1912- 
51]. illus. 26cm. fabrikoid $39.90; to 
schools $31.90; quantity discount. 
The How and Why Library was re- 

viewed in Subscription Books Bulletin, 

April 1935 and April 1942. In his sum- 

mary of the purpose of the set, the ad- 

visory editor states that the present 

“How and Why Program is more than 

a set of books for children. It is a 

program which the L. J. Bullard Com- 

pany has made to help join parents, 
teachers and children in a motivated 
plan to open the world of common 


knowledge and awaken right habits of 


thought in children .. . It is a pic- 
ture, story-telling, reading and activi- 
ties program for their earliest years at 
home, in their nursery school, kinder- 
garten, primary and elementary years.” 

The advisory editor’s history of the 
set points out that in 1912-13, Mr. Frank 
E. Compton published a series of How 
and Why stories, by Mrs. Eleanor At- 
kinson. These were included as a sup- 
plemental unit to The New Student’s 
Reference Work, but a separate copy- 
right was maintained. The S. L. Wee- 
don Company acquired the copyright in 
1923 and sold the set until 1931, at 
which time the L. J. Bullard Company 
became the owner. In 1934 the L. J. 
Bullard Company published a new 
three-volume edition, based upon the 
How and Why Library stories but in- 
dependent of The New Student’s Ref- 


erence Work. In 1936, by agreement 
with the T. G. Nichols Company, they 
added two other volumes to the set, 
My Story Book and My Hero Book 
(copyrights 1930). “Gradually the edu- 
cational emphasis was expanded, and 
in 1942 the How and Why Library be- 
came the How and Why Program with 
the addition of a new subject-indexing 
unit, the Instant Guide. . . . Between 
1942 and 1951 the Program came to as- 
sume its present form; it now com- 
prises eight units. ... The most recent 
additions ... are Play Time (copy- 
right 1949) and Steppingstones for Lit- 
tle Feet (copyright 1951).” 

Cover titles on the six bound volumes 
in the 1951 edition are: Stories, Heroes, 
Travel, Nature, Knowledge, and Step- 
pingstones. The Play Time unit is a 
package of activity materials. Unit 
number seven is the paper-bound In- 
stant Guide. The other units in the set 
are not numbered. Travel, Nature, and 
Knowledge are paged continuously 
(p.1-721), as are the Story and Hero 
units (p.1-416). The Story and Hero 
units also carry the same running title, 
“My Story Book.” Steppingstones and 
the Instant Guide are paged separately. 

The title pages of the volumes do not 
indicate one editor for the entire set. 
Listed as editors of specific units are: 
Lyon N. Richardson, Eleanor Atkinson, 
George W. Diemer, Claude Merton 
Wise, Florence N. Bullard, Flora M. 
Neaderhouser, William H. Rider, Mar- 
guerite Pylick, Clara Sebek, and others. 

In the six main volumes, the content 
of the Story and Steppingstones units 
seems designed for the younger child, 
while that in Nature, Heroes, Knowl- 
edge, and Travel appears to be for the 
older reader, approximately ages ten to 
twelve. - 

Organization of material in the set 
as a whole and in the individual vol- 
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umes is poor. Among the topics listed 
in the Travel unit table of contents un- 
der the broad heading Department of 
Children of Our Own and Other Lands 
are “The ‘Front Door’ of America: 
Ellis Island” (p.101) and “Trip Through 
the Panama Canal” (p.110-12). These 
are followed in the table of contents by 
the broad heading Department of Won- 
ders of Our World with subheading 
Land (p.105). The order of the en- 
tries would indicate that “Trip Through 
the Panama Canal” is a part of the 
Department of Children of Our Own 
and Other Lands, and that it is fol- 
lowed by Department of Wonders of 
Our World. However, as the page ref- 
erences indicate, Department of Won- 
ders of Our World actually begins be- 
fore “Trip Through the Panama Ca- 
nal.” In the text, “The ‘Front Door’ of 
America” does appear on page 101. 
Wonders of Our World with the sub- 
section on land follows on pages 105- 
118 and is an elementary discussion of 
geology. 

The arrangement of the section on 
land is confusing. It includes a picture 
of Rockefeller Center (p.108), a con- 
tinuation of the discussion of geology 
(p.109), and “A Trip Through the 
Panama Canal” (p.110) which presents 
no text and consists of one page only 
upon which appear a map of the Canal 
Zone, a picture of ocean liners climb- 
ing over the mountains by the water 
stairway with a note “Hauling system 
on next page,” and a blurred diagram 
of how vessels are raised or lowered. 
The next page (p.111) is a continuation 
of the article on land but it is followed 
on page 112 by another illustration, re- 
lated to those on the Panama Canal and 
showing Gatun locks, dam, and spill- 
way. The text on land continues on 
page 113 and is followed by pictures of 
Grand Coulee and Boulder Dams. 


Other subheadings in the Travel unit 
under Department of Wonders of Our 
World are Water, Air, and Costumes 
Through the Ages. Thus, such articles 
as “The Roman Toga” and “Days of the 
Hoop Skirt” follow those on water and 
air. The sermon “Fair Play,” by Dr. 
Frank Crane, is located between the 
séctions on air and costumes and is 
not related to the material it precedes 
or follows. 

The last broad heading in Travel is 
Department of the Story of Life with 
the subheadings Plant Life and Animal 
Life. Introductory paragraphs to The 
Story of Life include the statement: 
“These stories present the story of life 
to little children in a manner that they 
can understand, and show them some 
of the more striking resemblances 
among plants and animals.” However, 
two pages further, there is a sermon 
by Dr. Crane on “The Reference 
Habit” and another sermon, “Honesty,” 
is placed in the middle of a story en- 
titled “How Mr. Oyster Breathes and 
Eats and Walks.” The Travel unit ends 
with Dr. Crane’s sermon on patriotism. 

The Story unit is a collection of 
children’s literature including poems 
(Mother Goose, nature, and holiday 
rhymes and verses) and stories (a few 
nursery classics such as “Little Black 
Sambo,” legends and fairy tales, and 
nature and holiday stories). Among the 
poets represented are Christina G. Ros- 
setti, Robert Louis Stevenson,| Eugene 
Field, Phoebe Cary, and Longfellow. 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears” is 
among the stories included, but the title 
is omitted from the table of contents. 
The appeal of this story and of “Red 
Riding Hood” is weakened by presen- 
tation in a form that departs from the 
traditional. 

The Hero unit begins with “The Get- 
tysburg Address,” located on the verso 
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f of the last page of the table of con- 


tents. No reference to the speech was 
found in the Instant Guide, nor in 
either the index or table of contents 
for the volume. Material in this unit 
is arranged in the following order: 
Holiday Stories, Great Men, Character 
Building Stories, Health and Thrift 
Stories, Selected Stories, Dramatiza- 
tions, Bible Stories, Other Lands and 
Other Peoples. The biographical ar- 
ticles and stories about such men as 
Lindbergh, Edison, Washington, and 
Lincoln are appropriately included in 
the Hero unit. The stories, however, 
could well have been placed in the 
Story unit and the section “Other 
Lands and Other Peoples” would more 
logically be included in the Travel 
unit. 

Steppingstones for Little Feet, a new 
volume copyrighted in 1951, includes 
verses, poems, prayers, songs, and Bible 
stories. Sources are given in a page of 
acknowledgments but neither titles nor 
authors of the verses, poems, and 
prayers are indicated in the text and 
it is difficult to tell where a selec. .n 
begins without consulting the table of 
contents. 

Play Time consists of fifty-four 
booklets, presenting a variety of craft 
and play ideas for children of nursery 
and primary school age. Drawing, 
coloring, weaving, lettering, paper doll 
cutting, and other activities related to 
such subjects as the home, holidays, 
children of other lands, arithmetic, pets, 
farm, safety, and sports are included. 

Each unit in the set except Step- 
pingstones has its own index. There 
is also a “General Index to The How 
and Why Program .. .,” compiled by 
Paul H. Bixler and included at the 
back of the Nature unit. This brings 
together into one alphabetic arrange- 
ment most of the entries in the five 


indexes to individual volumes and also 
incorporates some additional subject 
entries and the titles included in Step- 
pingstones. Partly because the cover- 
age and type of entry in the individual 
indexes varies from one volume to an- 
other, this General Index is neither 
complete nor consistent. For example, 
the biographies or biographical stories 
in the Hero unit are indexed in that 
volume only under their titles. Eleven 
of these were checked against the Gen- 
eral Index. Their titles do not begin 
with the biographee’s last names. The 
General Index, however, has entries 
for four of them (Lincoln, Lindbergh, 
Meeker, and Wilson) under the last 
name of the subject and for six of them 
under titles which in three instances 
(Washington, Mann, and Ford) begin 
with the subject’s given name. In the 
case of Edison, the correct page refer- 
ence is given in a list of entries under 
the subject Electricity, but there is no 
entry under title or last name. 

The Instant Guide is a subject index 
to all units and is designed to bring 
together all of the references to each 
subject, department, and activity. En- 
tries are grouped under broad headings 
(e.g., Art Appreciation, Nature Study, 
and Literature) and are subdivided 
(e.g., under Literature, such subdivi- 
sions as Character Building and Pro- 
gram Material). Subdivisions are fur- 
ther analyzed by smaller topics in many 
cases, for example such subtopics as 
Lincoln’s Birthday under Program Ma- 
terial, and Courtesy under Character 
Building. 

Inaccuracies limit the usefulness of 
the Instant Guide. For example, the 
subtopic Rayon—Nylon appears under 
the broad heading Social Studies, sub- 
division Industries and Products. Rayon 
also appears as an entry with the same 
page reference under Hygiene—Health, 
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subdivision Clothing, but there is no 
reference or entry for nylon here. In 
the text, rayon and nylon are discussed 
together as industrial products, but 
there is no mention of any aspect of 
hygiene or health. In another case, an 
article, “The Gas We Burn” is indexed 
under Social Studies, subdivision The 
Story of Time. There is, however, noth- 
ing in the article about time; it is the 
story of William Murdoch and his ex- 
periments with coal gas. 

Changes in the set since 1942 include, 
in addition to the two new units (Step- 
pingstones and Play Time) and the 
publication of the Instant Guide as a 
separate unit, revision of some articles. 
For example, there are fifteen new 
pages about vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. There is also new material 
on birds. Some of the articles on in- 
dustries (cotton, glass, rice, matches, 
rubber, etc.) include new material. 
There are new articles on milk and 
swimming. 

In spite of deletions and text changes 
in some articles, objectionable and out- 
of-date material remains. The con- 
descending phrase, “They were black 
all over,” is omitted in the article on 
African children, but an unfortunate 
description of children being captured 
as slaves remains. Pictures of George 
Washington Carver and Booker T. 
Washington have been added; an un- 
fortunate illustration of “A Happy 
Negro Family in Alabama” has been 
deleted; but reference to the Chinese 
girl who “lay on cushions, on a bamboo 
sofa, with her bound feet under her,” 
and the story of a boy of the Philip- 
pines, “All Play and No Work for 
Manuelo,” are out of date. 

The new articles in the Nature unit 
are marked by the same fanciful and 
condescending style which was charac- 
teristic of this set when it was last re- 


viewed. For example, the article on 
fruits gives, in a conversational style, 
only a few bits of history about fruits, 
and not much information about types 
of fruit trees or their culture. Fanciful 
chapter headings, such as “Gulliver 
Man and His Lilliputian Enemies” (an 
article on insects), may also prove an 
obstacle to the child’s understanding. 

The Story unit, originally copy- 
righted in 1930, has not been greatly 
changed since the 1942 edition. Eight 
“Poems of Childhood,” by Frances 
Royster Williams, have been added in 
the “Animal Stories” section. Other 
changes in the text are not so exten- 
sive as the table of contents seems to 
indicate. The main ones are the dele- 
tion of “The Frog Who Wouldn’t Learn 
to Read,” part of “When Daddy Was 
a Little Boy,” and the addition of “The 
Little Steam Engine That Could.” In 
the section “Tales and Legends,” the 
story of “Red Riding Hood” has been 
rewritten. 

The only changes noted in the Hero 
unit are inclusion of a new and more 
informative life of Lincoln and pres- 
entation of the Gettysburg Address on 
a separate page rather than as a part 
of the article on Lincoln. The biog- 
raphy of Ford does not mention his 
death. The final paragraph begins as 
in the 1942 edition: “Today, Henry 
Ford is a billionaire, and he, therefore, 
has enormous power and influence.” 

Six units of the set are sturdily 
bound in a washable Dupont fabrikoid. 
The Instant Guide is a paper-bound 
booklet, and the fifty-four booklets in- 
cluded in Play Time are enclosed in a 
cardboard folder. The Travel, Nature, 
Knowledge, Story, and Hero units have 
letter press reproductions; those in 
Steppingstones and Play Time are off- 
set. 


Illustrations vary in quality. Single 
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color illustrations in Steppingstones are 
acceptable; those in several colors are 
good; and a few are outstanding. Illus- 
trations in the Story unit are a flat, 
poster type, often in black and white 
and one bright color. In the Nature 
unit the color plate of “A Deer Taken 
by Flashlight” and others in the art 
section are very poor, but many of the 
illustrations of birds in this volume are 
good. ! 

In general, the print throughout the 
set is clear. On the whole, the format 
of the set lacks appeal for children, 
especially for younger readers. 

In spite of some textual revision, 
new illustrations, the addition of a new 
volume, and the Play Time unit, The 
How and Why Program still possesses 
many limitations as a set for young 
children and does not meet present- 
day standards for books of stories and 
information designed for younger 
readers. Its format is not appealing 
and its content is poorly organized. 
There is a residue of out-of-date and 
objectionable material (eg. in the 
Travel unit), confusing or fanciful style 
(e.g. in the Nature unit), and moraliz- 
ing stories and articles. It is not rec- 
ommended. 

The Improved Rhyming Dictionary. By 
Jane Shaw Whitfield; ed. by Frances 
Stillman. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., [c1951]. xx, 283p. 22cm. 
impregnated paper $3.50. 

The Preface to The Improved Rhym- 
ing Dictionary defines a rhyming dic- 
tionary as “a compendium of complete 
lists of rhymes, as exhaustive as it is 
possible to make it.” According to the 
book jacket, this one contains 115,000 
expressions. This figure may be com- 
pared with an estimated 97,000 in 
Wood’s Unabridged Rhyming Diction- 
ary (c1943) and the stated 54,000 in 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary (n.d.). 


The introductory material in The 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary in- 
cludes: A Brief Guide to English Ver- 
sification, explaining meters, the stanza, 
fixed forms, kinds of verse, kinds of 
poetry; Key to Versification, which 
summarizes the main material in the 
Brief Guide; How to Use this Rhyming 
Dictionary; a key to abbreviations used 
in the book; and a table of contents, 
partially employing phonetic symbols. 

The over-all arrangement of rhymes 
is by key vowel sounds which appear in 
alphabetical order, i.e.: A (ay), A (ah), 
A (cab), E (bee), etc. through U (tub). 
Under each, there are three lists of 
words containing the particular vowel 
sound, i.e.: single (masculine) rhymes, 
the primary or secondary accent falling 
on the last syllable, as in “owe” under 
O (oh); double (feminine) rhymes, 
the primary or secondary accent falling 
on the next to the last syllable, as in 
“bo’ a”; and triple rhymes, the primary 
or secondary accent falling on the sec- 
ond from the last syllable, as in “know’- 
a-ble.” Within each of these lists, the 
order of entries is alphabetical (I-, 
BI-, DI-, etc.), with the exception of 
c which is put with k or s depending 
upon the pronunciation. Under these 
entries, rhyming words are grouped 
according to the number of syllables 
they contain. The order of words with- 
in the syllable groups is, as a rule, al- 
phabetical with the longer words ar- 
ranged by the consonant preceding the 
rhyme sound. Imperfect rhymes, words 
which contain the rhyme sound but in 
which it is not accented, are italicized. 

No authority for the pronunciation 
of words is cited, although cognizance 
is given to the fact that regional pro- 
nunciations vary. For example: “data” 


is found in the rhyme groups AT’ a 
and AT’ a; “aunt,” “can’t,” and “shan’t” 
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are in the groups ANT and ANT; and 
“infantile” is among the three syllable 
words grouped under IL and IL. In this 
connection, the instructions in use of 
the Dictionary advise: “. . . do not use 
the word which does not rhyme for 
you. Remember, it rhymes for some 
people, and that is why it is there.” 
Numerous foreign expressions are in- 
cluded in the Dictionary. The language 
from which they are borrowed is cited 
in brackets if they are in fairly com- 
mon usage but have not been com- 
pletely assimilated into the English 
language, e.g.: tablita [Sp.], noesis 
[Gr.], sortita [It.], beau geste [F.], 
and j’y suis, j’y reste [F.]. There are 
also many slang, colloquial, dialectical, 
and local expressions included and 
identified as such, e.g.: grad, chew the 
rag, debby, phony, boondoggling, gawp, 
okey-dokey [slang] and Jeroboam 
[slang, Eng.]; whop, toted, jorum 


hokeypokey [coll.]; sholy, pisky, swig- 
gling, riz, skiting [dial.]; skibby and 


feist [loc.] and rixy [loc., Eng.]. Many 
proper names and nouns appear in the 
book. No evidence of inaccuracy in 
spelling was noted, save the possible 
exception of “Dubussy” (page 74, col- 
umn 2) and “Debussy” (page 249, col- 
umn 2) if these are the same proper 
name. There is generous use of cross 
references (e.g., I’ er-i- 3. fiery ... see 
also I’ ar-i- diary etc. above). All those 
examined were accurate. 

Rhyme groups stand out well with 
hanging indentions and bold-face syl- 
lable entries. Bold-face figures indicate 
the number of syllables in words within 
groups. Words within each rhyme 
group are set solid, two columns to 
the page, allowing the inclusion of a 
great number of words in a relatively 
small number of pages. Though small, 
the print is not difficult to read. The 
opaque paper is of good quality, but 


the review copies of the book are bound 
in impregnated paper which will not 
withstand heavy library use. 

The Improved Rhyming Dictionary 
presents in a convenient arrangement 
a large number of expressions with un- 
usually broad coverage. It is recom- 
mended for all types of libraries and 
for home use where a rhyming dic- 
tionary is needed. 


The World Home Reference Encyclo- 
pedia. Editor-in-chief and American 
ed., Eugene M. Fisher; British ed., 
Lawrence H. Dawson; European ed., 
Richard Friedenthal. Introd. by John 
Erskine. 4v. Chicago, Consolidated 
Book Publishers, 1951 [c1951 by 
Book Production Industries, Inc.]. 
illus. ports. maps. diagrs. 25.5cm. imi- 
tation leather $19.50. 


Announcement is made on the verso 
of the title page that this work was 
originally published under the titles: 
Facts: The New Concise Pictorial En- 
cyclopedia; The New Concise IIllus- 
trated Encyclopedia; and The Compre- 
hensive Pictorial Encyclopedia. Pre- 
vious editions have been reviewed or 
noted in Subscription Books Bulletin 
for April 1934, when Facts (c1934) was 
published in four volumes by Double- 
day, Doran and Company; for January 
1939, when Garden City Publishing 
Company issued a new, revised edition 
complete in one volume under the title 
The New Concise Pictorial Encyclo- 
pedia (c1938); and for July 1942, again 
under the title Facts (c1941), published 
in one volume by Doubleday, Doran. 

Nella Braddy served as editor-in- 
chief and American editor of the earlier 
editions; the British and European 
editors have remained the same. As 
partial acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness, twenty-three editors are listed at 
the end of the Preface and briefly 
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identified by position, or as staff mem- 
bers of other encyclopedias and authors 
of particular publications. There is no 
indication in the encyclopedia of the 
general subject field to which an editor 
has contributed and articles are not 
signed. 

The World Home Reference Ency- 
clopedia has been prepared to meet the 
“urgent need for a concise general en- 
cyclopedia which occupies little space 
and can be offered at a modest price— 
something which will serve as handy, 
quick reference work for student, 
teacher, business man, writer, news- 
paper reader. . . .”—Preface. 


The publishers state in the Preface 
that the set contains over 30,000 articles 
and more than 3000 illustrations. Text 
is arranged two columns to a page. In 
addition to the main body of the work, 
there is an Appendix at the end of 
volume 4, presenting United States 
population by states with a comparison 
of official 1950 and 1940 census figures, 
the texts of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States, a sixteen-page article 
on World War II, and sixteen pages of 
maps by C. S. Hammond and Company, 
showing the world, the United States, 
Canada, and the continents. 


Articles in the set are concise, fac- 
tual, and, in general, very brief. Main 
entries for persons, places, subjects, 
names of societies, titles of works, and 
abbreviations are arranged alphabeti- 
cally letter by letter to the end of the 
word. Pronunciation is not indicated. 
Cross references appear as main en- 
tries, within articles, and at their close. 
The set is not indexed. 


There are no subject bibliographies, 
but the representative works of artists, 
composers, and authors are mentioned 
or partially listed at the end of many 


biographical articles. To determine 
the fullness of such references, sketches 
on Lowell, Mann, Milton, Priestley, 
Pushkin, Reade, Rinehart, Schiller, 
Tagore, Van Doren, Whitman, and Zola 
were examined. Selected titles of their 
writings, some with publication date, 
are given for all but Tagore, who is 
simply identified as “Sir Rabindranath 
(1861-1941), Bengali poet; Nobel Prize 
(lit.), 1913.” In contrast, the fourteen- 
line sketch on Mary Roberts Rinehart 
cites the titles of twenty of her works. 

Standard, well known abbreviations 
may be found in one of three places: 
alphabetically, preceding words at the 
beginning of each letter of the alpha- 
bet; alphabetically, as the abbreviation 
is spelled in the text, e.g., Co., E.C.A., 
Th.; and following specific words and 
phrases, e.g., Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC) and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (CIO). 

To condense the information in ar- 
ticles the editors have eliminated un- 
necessary words and employed a num- 
ber of space-saving devices, “adopting 
a staccato, almost telegraphic style.”— 
Preface. Abbreviations are numerous 
and, the publishers admit, “they are 
not all orthodox [ones] commonly 
used.” Although both the Preface and 
the article Abbreviations refer to a list 
of abbreviations in the prefatory mate- 
rial in volume 1, no list is given there. 
In many cases it is possible to interpret 
the abbreviations from the context of 
the articles, but in others it would be 
difficult for grade or high school stu- 
dents, and frustrating to the layman 
who has little background knowledge 
in a particular subject field. The article 
Rhodium, for example, reads: “Rh, at. 
no., 45; at. wt., 102.91; m.p., 1955°; b.p. 
>2500°C.; sp. gr., 12.5; valence, 3; met- 
al fnd. with and resembling platinum; 
gen. used alloyed with platinum; e.g., 
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for thermojunctions in elec. pyrome- 
ters.” 

Persons, subjects (including phrases 
and two- or three-word compounds), 
and places entered under the same key 
word are usually grouped under sepa- 
rate collective main entries and often 
appear as bold-face run-in entries. For 
example, under one heading Black, 
both Hugh and Hugo La Fayette Black 
are entered in bold-face type and brief- 
ly identified. The following article has 
bold-face run-in entries such as 
B.berry, B.death, B.list. The next one, 
under the main entry Black Bear Trail, 
includes run-in entries for place names 
(e.g., B.Forest, B.Hills, B.Sea). Under 
personal name headings, members of 
the same family are frequently grouped 
in one paragraph, some arranged al- 
phabetically by given name, others 
chronologically. In some cases com- 
pounds and phrases are entered in both 
the main vocabulary and under a col- 
lective heading. 

Examination of approximately 2325 
main vocabulary entries on over 130 
pages in the set (B-Baz, He-Hythe, 
Pi-Pyx, and S-Saturation) indicates 
that there are about 18 main entries 
per page, averaging about 7 lines of 
text and text-cut illustrations. These 
2325 main entries include about 860 
run-in entries, an average of approxi- 
mately 5 lines being allotted to the in- 
formation under all types of entry. 

In the case of most personal name 
entries the information is useful only 
for identification. These articles are 
similar in length to those in Webster’s 
Biographical Dictionary although in 
some instances they are shorter. For 
example, The World Home Reference 
Encyclopedia identifies Baudelaire in 
8 words and George Bancroft in about 
35; Webster’s uses over 80 and 100 re- 
spectively. In comparison, Everyman’s 


Encyclopaedia devotes almost a column 
to Baudelaire and approximately 175 
words to Bancroft; Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia employs 23 and 72 lines respec- 
tively. 

In the 130-page sample mentioned 
above, 20-25 per cent of the main en- 
tries were found to be biographical. 
About 130 individuals are identified in 
main and run-in entries in the B-Baz 
section of the alphabet. Within the same 
range Everyman’s Encyclopaedia pre- 
sents over 530 and Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia more than 400 names. There is 
only one entry under Bailey (Liberty 
Hyde Bailey) in The World Home Ref- 
erence Encyclopedia. Columbia iden- 
tifies ten individuals by this name; 
Everyman’s, four. Among biographical 
omissions noted in other sections of 
The World Home Reference Encyclo- 
pedia are Albert Schweitzer, William 
Rose Benét, and Salvador Dali. Photo- 
graphs and brief identification of 
eighteen twentieth century women ap- 
pear under the heading “Illustrious 
Women” in volume 2. For ten of these 
women there are no other entries and 
no cross references in the text. Mme. 
A. M. Kollontai, so entered under her 
photograph, appears in her alphabetical 
place in the text as Kollontay. 


The publishers state that they have © 


made several thousand revisions for 
this edition, and that “great care has 
been taken to make it as up-to-date as 
printing schedules permit.” Brief men- 
tion of some important post-war polit- 
ical and social changes (to 1949 and 
1950) is found in a number of articles 
(China; Peking; Formosa; Korea; In- 
dia, Republic of; Indonesia, United 
States of; Ireland, Republic of); recent 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments have also received some atten- 
tion in new entries such as Hydrogen 
bomb and Supersonic flight and by 
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means of spot revisions in statistical 
data or additional sentences at the end 
of other articles; and new illustrative 
material provides further information 
of current interest. The set contains, 
however, much material that has not 
been brought up to date. 

Death dates are given for Jane Cowl, 
William Mackenzie King, and Edgar 
Lee Masters, who died in 1950; they 
are not given, however, for Irving 
Bacheller, Leon Blum, Gustav V of 
Sweden, Al Jolson, or Julia Marlowe, 
who also died in 1950; nor for Hervey 
Allen, Philip Barry, and Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, who died in 1949, nor for 
Ernest Rhys, who died in 1946. The 
entry for Leopold III of Belgium men- 
tions his brief return to the throne in 
1950, but that for Serge Koussevitzky 
identifies him as the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, a position 
from which he retired in 1949. 

Although 1950 population for states 
is given in a list in the Appendix, fig- 
ures used under the names of the states 
in the set are 1940 figures. Population 
figures for foreign countries are usually 
in round numbers and differ consider- 
ably from those given in the World 
Almanac and Statesman’s Yearbook, 
in the case of Argentina by almost five 
million. For most of the statistics there 
is no indication of date or source. 

Under Davis Challenge Cup winners 
are listed only through 1939. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (transferred to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency in 1946) is iden- 
tified as a part of the Department of 
Labor. 

For the most part, cross references 
are accurate, although sometimes the 
singular form of a word is used when 
the entry itself is plural. In some cases 
the reader is referred to a heading un- 
der which essential information does 
not appear and from which he is re- 


ferred to another. For example, Neth- 
erlands Indies is a see reference to 
Dutch East Indies. The article on Java 
includes a similar reference. Under 
Dutch East Indies, however, there is 
only the statement that this is a former 
name for Netherlands possessions in 
Indonesia and a see reference to In- 
donesia, United States of. Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Treaty of is a see reference 
to King George’s War and to War of 
the Austrian Succession. The former 
reference is accurate, but the entry 
War of the Austrian Succession is 
simply another cross reference to the 
article Austrian Succession, War of. 
A few blind references were also 
noted: Colonial Standard Time refers 
to Atlantic Standard Time; Great Brit- 
ain has a see reference to British Em- 
pire; and Revoke refers to Renege. 
None of these headings were located 
as main or run-in entries. 

Over half of the main entries ex- 
amined in the 130-page sample men- 
tioned above were devoted to general 
subjects. The purpose of many of them 
is spot identification or definition and 
the translation of foreign words or 
phrases. In such cases comparable or 
more complete information can fre- 
quently be located in standard desk 
dictionaries, e.g.: the information sup- 
plied for abbreviations; for such words 
and phrases as Sans culottes, Sans 
doute, and Salve; and in the entries 
Sabotage, Sacrament, Sacrifice, Saddle, 
Sadism, Sake, Salad, Sandal, and Sap- 
phire. 

According to information supplied by 
the publishers, “several hundred illus- 
trations, 256 pages of black-and-white 
illustrations and 36 pages in full color” 
have been added throughout the text 
for this edition. Illustrations are offset 
reproductions and usually are well 
placed in relation to the text. In many 
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cases reference is made to their loca- 
tion. Some of the black and white il- 
lustrations are clear and distinct; others 
are fuzzy. Colored illustrations appear 
on a special stock of paper. Some are 
exceptionally good and distinct (“Insect 
Oddities” in volume 2 and “National 
Parks” in volume 3); in others the 
colors seem artificial and blurred (“In- 
dian . . .” in volume 2 and “Trees” in 
volume 4). 


In the colored plates of flags and 
badges, preceding the text in volume 
1, the deeper shades of blue are not 
always faithfully reproduced. The flag 
of China should be captioned to indi- 
cate that it represents the colors of 
Communist China. The Albanian flag 
should have a red field, instead of the 
purple one shown. The Brazilian em- 
blem does not show clearly the stars 
on the orb, and the motto is indecipher- 
able. The flag of the United Nations 
is not included. 


The World Home Reference Ency- 
clopedia is also published in an issue 
designed particularly for sale in 
Canada. One of these sets was ex- 
amined. It was shipped in a carton 
labeled “World Reference Encyclope- 
dia, 1 set, Canadian,” but within the set 
there was no indication that the work 
was a Canadian issue or edition. Ap- 
pended to the section of maps of the 
world and continents at the end of vol- 
ume 4 in this edition are sixteen pages 
of political and physical maps of 
Canada and its provinces and sixteen 
pages of biographical sketches with 
portraits of the Governors-General of 
Canada since 1861 and the Prime Min- 
isters of Canada since 1867. 


The Preface includes the statement: 
“the articles on Canada were prepared 
by a reliable Canadian authority.” In 


the list of editors Merrill Denison, 
Canadian playwright and author, is 
named. Canada has not been stressed 
particularly in the text of the ency- 
clopedia, although there are some at- 
tractive colored plates of Canadian 
scenes. The articles on towns and prov- 
inces in Canada do not appear to have 
been revised for this edition. The 
source and date of population statis- 
tics are not given, but those examined 
were found to be from the 1931 Cana- 
dian census. Only two of Canada’s ten 
largest universities are allotted main 
entries (McGill and Queen’s, with en- 
rollment figures approximated only for 
Queen’s). The other eight do not ap- 
pear as run-in entries, and the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario is not even 
mentioned in the article on London, 
Ontario, its site. 

Many articles in The World Home 
Reference Encyclopedia have not been 
well edited or brought up to date. Much 
of the material resembles that in a dic- 
tionary rather than an encyclopedia. 
As a result of the publishers’ efforts to 
condense information, children and 
young people and some adults may find 
the set difficult or confusing to use. The 
1951 printing of The World Home Ref- 
erence Encyclopedia is not recom- 
mended. 


Note 


It has been called to the attention of 
the Subscription Books Committee that 
some subscription book publishers still 
employ varieties of the “give-away 
plan” to promote the sale of their sets. 
Subscription Books. Bulletin subscrib- 
ers are referred to the editorial “Ref- 
erence Books for Home Purchase” in 
the July 1945 issue of the Bulletin, 
which discusses such plans and warns 
against them. 
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Index—Fanuary 1950—October 1952 
(Vol. 27, No.I—Vol. 23, No. 4) 


The index to the Subscription Books Bulletin is cumulated over a four-year period in 
accord with the Committee’s recommended procedure of binding four volumes in one. 
The current cumulation will be continued to include volume 24 (1953). 

(NOTE) In accord with a correction note in the July 1952 issue of the Subscription Books 
Bulletin, titles reviewed in the April 1952 issue are indexed below with page references to 
the corrected consecutive numbering of pages in volume 23. Reference also is made in 
parentheses to the page numbers as printed in the April 1952 issue. 


Subscription Books Committee. (1950-51) 
Ja, 1951, p.7; (1951-52) Ja, 1952, p.14 


EDITORIALS AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Better Business Bureaus. Jl, 1950, p.45 

Encyclopedia Supplements—A Study of 
Encyclopedia Yearbooks and Similar 
Publications. Ja, 1950, p.1 

Give-Away Plans. (note) O, 1952, p.66 


REVIEWS 


Advanced Atlas of Modern Geography. 
Ap, 1951, p.9 

Album of American History. Jl, 1950, p.33 

All-Sports Record Book. Ap, 1951, p.11 

American Educator Encyclopedia. Jl, 1950, 
p.35 

American Everyday Dictionary. 
Ap, 1950, p.31 

American International Encyclopedia. 
(note) Ja, 1950, p.16; Jl, 1951, p.41 

American Men of Science. Ja, 1951, p.1 

American Oxford Atlas. Jl, 1952, p.29 

American Peoples Encyclopedia Year 
Book. (note) Ja, 1951, p.6 

Americana Annual. Ja, 1950, p.4 


Book of Knowledge Annual. Ja, 1950, p.5 
Brassey’s Annual. O, 1951, p.65 

Britannica Book of the Year. Ja, 1950, p.6 
Business Executives of America. Jl, 1951, 


p.44 


Chambers’s 
1952, p.45 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. Ap, 1951, p.13 

Child’s World. O, 1950, p.49 

Chronicles of America. Ap, 1951, p.17 

College Blue Book. Ap, 1951, p.19 

Collier’s Encyclopedia. Jl, 1950, p.37; Jl, 
1952, p.32 

Collier’s Year Book. Ja, 1950, p.7 

Columbia Encyclopedia. Jl, 1951, p.46 

Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the 
World. O, 1952, p.47 

Commodity Year Book, 1949. Ap, 1950, p.17 

Concise Dictionary of English Idioms. Ap, 
1952, p.17 (id est, Ap, 1952, p.1) 


(note) 


Dictionary of Scientists. O, 


Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English. Ap, 1952, p.18 (id est, Ap, 1952, 
p.2) 

Congressional Quarterly. O, 1951, p.67 

Cosmopolitan World Atlas. Ap, 1950, p.19 


Diary of World Events. O, 1950, p.52 
Dictio: of Americanisms on Historical 
Principles. Jl, 1952, p.37 
Dictionary of Musical Themes. Jl, 1951, 
51 


p 
Dictionary of the Arts. O, 1952, p.50 
Dictionary of Universal Biography of All 
Ages and of All People. Jl, 1952, p.39 
Dictionary of Vocal Themes. Jl, 1951, p.48 


ome Guide to Free Films. Ap, 1950, 


p.21 

Educators Index of Free Materials. (cor- 
rection) Ja, 1950, p.16 
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44 

Who's Who in United States Politics and 
American Political Almanac. O, 1951, p.84 

Who’s Who 1949. Ap, 1950, p.30 

Who’s Who on the Pacific Coast. (note) 
Jl, 1952, p.44 

World Book Encyclopedia Annual Supple- 
ment. Ja, 1950, p.11 

World Home Reference Encyclopedia. O, 
1952, p.62 

World of Learning. Ap, 1951, p.37 

World Progress. Ja, 1950, p.12 

World Scope Encyclopedia Book of the 
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World Topics. Ja, 1950, p.13 
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